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THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES OF FOLK AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


George List 


The Archives of Folk and Primitive Music was 
founded by George Herzog at Columbia University in 
1936. It was modeled to some extent upon the Phono- 
gramm-Archive of the Psychological Institute of the 
University of Berlin where Herzog had acted as Erich 
von Hornbostel’s assistant during the years 1922-24, 
With Herzog’s appointment as Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy at Indiana University in 1948 the Archives was 
Upon the establishment 
of the Indiana University Research Center in Anthro- 


transferred to that institution. 


pology, Folklore, and Linguistics, the Archives was 
transferred from the Department of Anthropology to 
The present Director of the Ar- 
chives, George List, was appointed in 1954. 


the Research Center. 


The Archives of Folk and Primitive Music is a 
repository of recordings of traditional music —folk 
music, tribal music, music of the Orient, and certain 
types of popular music which contain traditional ele- 
The Archives also has on deposit recordings 
of verbal folklore—tales, children’s rhymes, etc. In 
recent years some musical instruments, photographs 
relating to the recordings on deposit, and musical 


ments. 


manuscripts have also been accessioned. 


The Archives’ largest holdings are in the areas of 
American Indian music and of folk music of European 
origin, the latter being about equally divided between 
materials collected in Europe and in the United States. 
Holdings from the Orient are growing rapidly. There 
are, in particular, large collections from Afghanistan 
and Thailand. In addition to the above, there is some 
representation of the major portion of the cultural 
areas of the world. 


The recordings now in the Archives are found on 
5827 cylinders, 2312 discs, 27 wire reels, and 2626 
tape rolls. Omitting duplications, these recordings 
represent between 25,000 and 30,000 individual items 


— songs, instrumental compositions, tales, etc. 


The basis of operation is magnetic plastic recording 
tape. The Archives recording laboratory is equipped 
to transfer onto tape materials originally recorded on 
any media in present or past common use in the re- 
cording industry. These materials are transferred in 
a systematic manner to numbered rolls of magnetic 
These tape copies form the Archives’ Tape Li- 
The original recordings are preserved and 


are played again only under special circumstances. 


tape. 
brary. 


The present basis of cataloguing and indexing is 
the collection, i.e., a group of recordings of any size 
Each 
collection is dubbed on adjacently numbered rolls of 


received at one time from the same source. 


tape, usually in the same order as the items are found 
on the original recordings. Thus the provenance of 
each item remains clear. The archival assistant ef- 
fecting the transfer in the recording laboratory pre- 
pares a concordance of the original and the Archives’ 
numbering systems as he works. Healso prepares work 
notes. In these the acoustical quality of the recording, 


errors found in the original catalogue, etc., are noted. 


A new system of indexing has recently been de- 
veloped. All new accessions are indexed by this 
method and materials previously on deposit will grad- 
ually be re-indexed as time permits. This indexing 


system has a dual basis: 1) the comprehensive Out- 


line of World Cultures prepared for the Human Rela- 


tions Area Files by George Murdock, and 2) an equally 
comprehensive index of the languages of the world 


which was developed in the Archives from Les Langues 
du Monde (1952 edition) by A. Meillet and Marcel 
Cohen. 


Each collection is thus classified as follows: 


1. Cultural area according to Murdock. 
2. Language according to the Archives linguistic 
index. 


(Continued on third page) 
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THE FOLKLORE ARCHIVES OF 
CHICO STATE COLLEGE 


Kenneth Clarke 


The Chico State College Archives were established 
in 1947 by Dean Hector Lee. Student collections ina 
course he initiated, English 177, American Folklore, 
make up the bulk of the archives. Dean Lee had ear- 
lier established, with the assistance of a Rockefeller 
grant, the Archives of the Humanities Research Foun- 
dation at the University of Utah. 


Kenneth Clarke assumed supervision of the collec- 
tion in 1955. A third folklorist, Mary Washington, 
who joined the staff in 1958, now shares in the super- 
vision of the collection. 


The Archives of manuscript, tape recordings, 
photographs, clippings, and documents are distinct 
from books, journals, films, and recordings related to 
folklore, which are classified and maintained by the 
Library and the Audio-Visual Department. The Audio- 
Visual Department provides both students and staff 
with tape recorders, tape, cameras, and film. 


Content: 


Various factors such as recent settlement and ge- 
ographical and social mobility make the Chico collec- 
tion somewhat different from those described else- 
where. It leans heavily toward events reflecting the 
gold rush and settlement. There are many narratives 
about lost mines and buried treasure, for example, but 
folksong is rare. 


Manuscript: 


Because the collection is designed for student use, 
a readily available form has been a first consideration. 
All items, even the “small” ones such as superstitions, 
have been submitted on 83 x 11 typing paper with in- 
formant information on the upper-right corner. This 
frequently results in more than one item on a single 
page. If more than one informant is represented on a 
page, appropriate additional informant notes appear. 
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Each semester's accumulation is arranged into 
categories, bound into a volume, and placed in the li- 
brary. The Archives now include fifteen bound vol- 
umes and three volumes of MS in various stages of 
processing. This amounts to roughly 6,000 pages of 
material, a considerable percentage containing sev- 
eral items per page. 


Deterioration from use is prevented by micro- 
filming. Recent practice has been to make micro- 
films fully available for library use and to restrict 
circulation of the originals. 


A reason for the system described above, in addi- 
tion toavailability for student use, has been the limited 
space in the old college library. A recently completed 
college library opens many attractive possibilities for 
expanded archives. Tape recordings, documents, and 
photographs formerly filed in the office of the direc- 
tor, may now be classified and added to the library 
collection. 


Indexing: 


The problem of a single catagory scattered 
through several volumes is met by indexing on 3 x 5 
cards, using entries similar to those fonnd on library 
subject-catalogue cards. A typical entry on the in- 
dex card would be as follows: 


(Major category divider: “Ethnic Groups”) 


MEXICANS 


Joaquin Murieta: Chico Hideout 


*Outlaws 
*Local History 
X1:261 


The index divider “Ethnic Groups” is one of thir- 
teen major divisions. The card’s heading “ MEXI- 
CANS” is one of the major divisions of the “Ethnic 
Group” section. The title on the card represents a 
specific item in the Archives. The notes marked by 
asterisks refer to cross-indexing. Volume and page 
reference appear on the lower-right corner. 


Various indexing systems for folklore have been 
consulted, but none seems appropriate for either the 
extent or the nature of the Chico collection at this 
time. If the collection is unbound and filed in the new 
Library, adaptation of an existing system will be em- 
ployed. ‘Since the number of recordings is not yet so 
great that lack of a permanent classification is a bur- 
den, the “wait and see” policy is expected to result 
ultimately in a convenient, flexible system, well 
adapted to local needs. 


The Chico collection has been used by feature 
writers, students, and the staff of an award-winning 
television series: “There Is A Telling,” narrated by 
Hector Lee. It has also stimulated formation of the 


Butte County Historical Society and the Chico Folk- 
lore Society. Although the archives serve as a source 
for replies to mail inquiries, there is no paid staff to 
handle exchange and reference service. 
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ARCHIVES OF FOLK AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC (cont.) 


In addition each collection is provided with two 
finding numbers: 


1. Collection number, which in itself indicates 
whether the collection consists of field re- 
cordings, commercial pressings, etc. 

2. Tape numbers, the numbers of the rolls of 
tape copies in the Archives Tape Library. 


The following is an example of these entries as 
they would be found on an index card. 


324-325 F-95 
Line Islands, Hendricks, 1950. 


OV6— Line Islands, OCEANIA, American Polynesia 
034 11 00—Carolines, OCEANIA, Malayo—Poly- 
nesian, Polynesian 


This field collection, No. F-95, is found on tape 
rolls 324-325. The collector’s name is Hendricks, the 
collection date 1950. The cultural area key is OV6, 
the linguistic key, 03411 000. In both the cultural 
area and linguistic entries, the first entry, i.e., 
“Line Islands” or “Carolines,” represents the lowest 
level of classification available in each system. The 
following name, in capital letters, represents the high- 
est level in the classification system. Other levels in 
the system follow in descending order. 


The full system for public use consists of five 
card indexes: 


1. Cultural area file according to classification 
system. 

2. Language file according to classification sys- 
tem. 

3. Archives Tape Library in numerical order of 
tape rolls. 

4. File of collectors, editors, transcribers, 
commercial recording companies, sponsoring 
institutions, and expeditions. Alphabetically 
arranged within divisions. 

4. General alphabetical index. 


Index 3 contains fuller information than the other 
indexes and a series of cards are used for each collec- 
tion if necessary to include all pertinent information. 
All information found on any of the cards relating to 
this collection in the other four indexes will be in- 
cluded here. In addition there will be entered the full 
name of the collector, more specific data as to the 
date of collection, separate listings of cultural areas 
and languages covering all items in the collection, and 
some data as to the genres found in the collection. 


Index 5 contains the entries found in both indexes 
1 and 2 but in alphabetical order. Cards containing 
entries for alternative tribal, linguistic, and geograph- 
ical names or spellings are also inserted. When the 
cultural area or language classifications do not include 
a local tribal group, island, or dialect in their break- 
down, a cross-reference card covering this informa- 
tion is inserted in Index 5. For example, Collection 
F-95 listed above was recorded on the island of Palau 
in the Western Carolines. Some informants were visi- 
tors from the neighboring island of Ulithi. Part of the 
recordings are in the modern Palaun language, part in 
Old Palaun. All this information is found on the cards 
in Index 3 and is cross-referenced in Index 5. The fol- 
lowing cultural area designations: Caroline Islands, 
Western Caroline Islands, Palau, and Ulithi are cross- 
referenced: See: Line-Islands—OV6. The following 
language designations: Palaun, and Old Palaun, are 
cross-referenced: See: Carolines—034 11 000. 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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FOLKLORE MATERIALS IN THE LIBRARY AND 
ARCHIVE OF THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE FOR SEX RESEARCH 


Frank A. Hoffmann and Ellen Stekert 


A little known collection of folklore materials is 
contained in the extensive holdings of the Institute for 
Sex Research, at Indiana University. These materials 
range from bawdy to pornographic in nature, and, as 
almost all field collectors know, form a substantial 
part of oral tradition. 


It is impossible to give an accurate accounting of 
the number of folklore items in the Institute's collec- 
tion, since no catalog or index has as yet been made 
for them. However, a conservative estimate would be 
about five thousand specific items. 


The core of the collection is Vance Randolph's re- 
markable compilation of “unprintable” folklore from 
the Ozarks, comprising six bound manuscript volumes, 
or 1615 pages. Over two hundred songs and one hun- 
dred tales are represented, as well as numerous other 
items of folklore. Such extensive unpublished manu- 
scripts as Randolph's collection, and Gary's little 
known dictionary of slang usage which rivals Farmer 
and Henley’s, are bound and placed with published ma- 
terials in the Institute library, and are easily located 
through a card file. The library contains a large col- 
lection of anthropological materials, including much 
of value to those doing research in the folklore of 
primitive cultures. Many of these works are German, 
French, or other foreign publications which have had 
very limited distribution in the United States. In addi- 
tion, an adjacent section of the library houses an 
equally rare collection of material from the Orient. 

In other parts of the library may be found collections 
of more specific materials, such as the semi-tradi- 
tional erotic poetry and song of seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century England, and the bawdy limerick. 


(Continued on fourth page) 
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INSTITUTE FOR SEX RESEARCH (cont.) 


Manuscript materials which are not extensive 
enough to warrent being bound, are kept in file draw- 
ers. Taken together these represent a sizeable col- 
lection and are presently classified under the follow- 
ing headings: 


(1) Double entendre—prose items dependent upon 
double meaning. Includes puns. 

(2) Definitions—humorous definitions, “diction- 
aries,” and glossaries. 

(3) Epigrams, proverbs, and sayings. 

(4) Graffiti—inscriptions, drawings, poetry, etc., 

_ from toilet walls and similar locations. 

(5) Jokes. 

(6) Parodies — “take-offs” on official forms, 
menus, brand names, advertisements, etc. 

(7) Poems and songs. 

(8) Miscellaneous. 


Finally, there are fairly substantial holdings of 
various other materials, some directly and others 
peripherally related to folklore: tape and disc record- 
ings, photographic and object collections illustrating 
aspects of material culture, manuscript materials 
from prisons and the armed forces, diary and biogra- 
phy material, etc. 


Because the Institute worker, like the folklorist, 
is basically interested in the geographic distribution 
of the materials collected, each item has the contribu- 
tor and place of contribution indicated. Also, mate- 
rials are solicited from all over the world. However, 
since the psychologist has been interested in psycho- 
logical phenomena and the folklorist in folklore forms, 
the classification system of the Institute is not ideally 
suited to the specific needs of folklore research. Con- 
sequently, the folklorist will not be able to find every- 
thing neatly gathered together in one location. How- 
ever, the highly competent Institute staff can quickly 
locate any materials needed by the researcher. 


Understandably enough, the Institute for Sex Re- 
search must place certain limitations on the use of 
these materials. Actually, these limitations are no 
more stringent than those governing most other ar- 
chives. Work must be done on the Institute’s prem- 
ises, where several pleasant workrooms are available 
to researchers. Similarly, material cannot be sent 
out on interlibrary or other forms of loan. Graduate 
student research is permitted, but only when the stu- 
dent’s professor or advisor has indicated the student's 
justification for using the Institute’s facilities. 


Comparatively little is known about the amount of 
this material in oral circulation; of the extent of its 
distribution in terms of geographical areas, culture 
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groups, occupational groups, etc.; or of its place or 
function in the groups in which it exists. There are 
two basic reasons for this gap in folklore research: 

(1) The reluctance of many informants to impart what 
they know of such lore, and a corresponding reluctance 
on the part of many collectors to record it when it is 
offered; and (2) the impossibility of publishing it when 
it has been collected. Federal laws being what they 
are in regard to the publication and distribution by 
mail of these materials, one logical alternative pre- 
sents itself; that collectors deposit copies of all bawdy 
and pornographic items with the Institute for Sex Re- 
search, where they will be accessible to responsible 
persons engaged in bona fide research. Such material 
can now be sent to the Institute through the mail, and 
even customs, without any legal difficulty. As the 
collection develops, a clearer picture of the quantity, 
distribution, and position of such folklore materials in 
our society will emerge. 


ARCHIVE FOR PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE 


The Pennsylvania State University Library has 
announced the establishment of an Archive for Penn- 
sylvania Folklore which will include books, films, 
manuscripts, music and recordings as they become 
available. 


This program has been initiated with the deposit 
of materials from the Pennsylvania Folklore Society. 


George Korson, President of the Society, has 
appointed a committee to represent the Society in its 
relations with the Archive. Members of this com- 
mittee are: Dr. MacEdward Leach of the University 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Dr. Maurice A. Mook of 
Penn State; Dr. George Swetnam and Mr. Jacob Evan- 
son of Pittsburgh; and Mrs. Nancy Keffer Ford of 
Philadelphia. 
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